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As 1898 wore on, another hope appeared. There was a chance
that by an arrangement with Portugal and Germany Great
Britain might acquire Delagoa Bay. It was assumed (though in
the light of what we now know it seems very doubtful) that, if
this happened, the Transvaal would accept the completion of its
encirclement without fighting. But it fell through. At the Cape
elections in the autumn the Sprigg ministry, which had succeeded
Rhodes's, was defeated by the Dutch party, the 'Bond5. A
ministry was formed under W. P. Schreiner, himself a moderate
man of high ideals, but entirely dependent on the votes of ex-
tremists (14 October 1898).
In November Milner went home on leave, and during his
absence an event occurred at Johannesburg which incalculably
increased the tension. An English workman, one Tom Edgar,
was shot dead by a Boer policeman in circumstances which
Uitlander opinion (quite justly, on the reported facts) regarded
as constituting murder. The policeman was arrested, released
on nominal bail, tried for manslaughter two months later before a
jury of Boers, and not merely acquitted, but commended by the
presiding judge. This episode transformed the character of the
Uitlander unrest. Hitherto it had been controlled by the capital-
ists. Now a mass agitation ran away with the workmen; and the
harsh violence which the Boers proceeded to use towards it only
increased its momentum. A petition from British subjects on the
Rand to the queen received 21,684 signatures in a few weeks. It
was sent home on 24 March; and when it reached Downing
Street the government faced a sharp dilemma. Either they must
take it up; which, if Kruger persisted in flat defiance, might
mean war. Or they must decline it; which would mean notify-
ing all loyal British subjects in South Africa, and indeed over-
seas generally, that the mother country washed her hands of
them. They delayed decision for several weeks, but on 9 May
they took up the petition. They were no doubt stiffened by the
famous 'helots' dispatch1 from Milner, which had reached them
a few days earlier giving chapter and verse for the Uitlanders*
grievances.
1 Printed six weeks later as no. 78 in Gd. 9345 of 1899. 'The spectacle', wrote
Milner in it, cof thousands of British subjects kept permanently in the position of
helots, constantly chafing under undoubted grievances and calling vainly to Her
Majesty's government for redress, docs steadily undermine the influence and reputa-
tion of Great Britain and the respect for the British Government within the Queen's
Pominions.'